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A  PAPER 

Jiead  by  MR.  E.  A.  WHITTUCK  before  the  Bath 
Literary  Club  at  its  Meeting  on  Jan.  -/Mh,  /^/>^. 


ROBIN  HOOD-THE  ENGLISH  OUTLAW. 


I  proposed,  perhaps  rather  rashly,  this  subject  for  your  con- 
sideration to-night,  because  it  occurred  to  me  to  be  suitable  in 
LO    itself  and  probably  new  to  the  Club. 

|o  I  wish  I  could  have  given  the  time  to  its  preparation  which  it 
deserves,  but  it  may  at  least  serve  as  a  good  basis  for  discussion. 

Robin  Hood,  the  outlaw  and  forest  robber,  has  been  familiar 
i"^  to  us  all  since  we  were  children,  and  if  we  read  his  ballads  in 
'co  later  life  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  understand  how  his 
character  has  left  such  an  abiding  impression  on  us. 

There  is  indeed  a  freshness  and  vigour  about  great  national 
ballads,  such  as  these,  which  give  them  a  peculiar  charm,  and 
they  not  only  amuse,  but  they  also  instruct,  throwing  as  they  do 
a  vivid  light  on  the  social  conditions  and  folklore  of  past  times. 
For,  as  is  now  more  fully  recognised  than  formerly,  the  opinions, 
inclinations,  and  manners  of  a  people,  such  as  do  not  appear  in 
set  chronicles,  are  often  revealed  in  folk-songs,  somewhat  as 
they  are  in  newspapers  now.  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a 
nation,  and  anyone  may  make  its  laws." 

What  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  do  in  this  respect,  as  I  hope  to 
show  presently,  is  to  illustrate  very  distinctly  some  salient 
features  of  English  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  times  still  closely 
affecting  us,  though  seeming  to  be  so  far  off. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  such  ballads,  as  those  we  are 
speaking  of,  claim  our  attention,  which  specially  concerns 
scholars.  This  is,  that  by  a  comparative  study  of  them  we  may 
learn  much  about  the  origin  and  growth  of  literature,  and 
particularly  of  poetic  literature.    For  ballads  are  not  only  them- 
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selves  a  primitive  form  of  poetic  expression,  but  they  are  also 
sources  of  other  poetry,  more  especially  of  epic  poetry.  In 
their  earliest  and  rudest  shape  they  are  simply  oral  and  tradi- 
tional, and  in  this  state  they  may  continue  or  even  commence 
long  after  writing  has  become  common.  But  an  important  step 
in  the  history  of  a  ballad  cycle,  like  that  of  Robin  Hood,  is 
reached  when  the  favourite  versions  of  it  are  written  down. 
Collections  of  them  then  come  to  be  made  ;  and  they  are  not 
only  pieced  together  but  attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  one  another;  so  that  in  this  way  an 
epic  poem  may  be  created.  It  was  by  some  such  process  as  this 
that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  originated  and 
traces  of  a  similar  kind  of  evolution  are  not  wanting  in  the 
history  of  our  medieval  ballads.  The  Nibelungen  lied  is  the 
classical  instance  of  such  a  combination  of  separate  ballads  at 
this  time.  But  in  the  little  geste  of  Robin  Hood,  which  was 
composed  in  1495,  we  find  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  of 
amalgamation,  several  ballads  being  there  fused  into  one,  and 
an  epic  poem,  describing  Robin  Hood's  life,  formed  out  of  them. 
But  English  and  other  modern  poetry  were  not  founded  on 
ballads  to  the  same  extent  as  Greek,  because  they  had  from  the 
first  other  models  to  follow — Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  French. 
Nevertheless  the  two  great  English  ballad  cycles,  the  Arthurian 
and  the  Robin  Hood,  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
much  of  our  subsequent  literature. 

There  is  not  time  to-night  to  illustrate  this  in  respect  of  the 
Robin  Hood  cycle,  with  which  we  are  alone  concerned,  in  any 
detail,  except  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare.  One  can  imagine  the 
interest  which  the  boy  of  Stratford  would  have  taken  in  the 
story  of  Robin  Hood,  as  he  read  of  it  in  ballads  or  saw  it  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.  He  himself,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  one 
period  of  his  life  is  reported  to  have  paid  little  respect  to  the 
game  laws,  like  Robin  Hood  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may 
himself  have  seen  brigands  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  which  he 
must  have  often  traversed. 

There  are  two  passages  in  his  plays,  which  more  particularly 
refer  to  the  famous  outlaw  :  one  is  in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  and  the  other  in  "  As  you  like  it." 
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In  the  first  (Act  4,  Scene  i)  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  forest,  near 
Mantua,  into  which  Valentine,  one  of  the  Gentlemen,  and  his 
attendant,  Speed,  enter,  when  they  are  immediately  surrounded 
by  outlaws,  who  say  : 

"  Stand,  Sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about  you  ; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit  and  rifle  you." 

on  which  Speed  says  : 

"  Sir,  we  are  undone  !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much." 

Valentine  explains  to  the  robbers,  very  much  as  the  Knight  in 

the  little  geste  did  to  Robin  Hood,  that  he  has  nothing  about 

him  but  his  clothes  ;  and  in  answer  to  further  questions  says 

that  he  had  been  banished  from  Milan  for  killing  a  man  in  a  fair 

fight.    Whereupon  the  outlaws  exclaim  that  he  is  just  the  man 

to  suit  them,  they  too  having  been  outlawed  for  various  offences  ; 

accordingly  one  of  them  emphatically  declares  : 

■*  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar, 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction." 

On  this  Speed  remarks  : 

**  Master,  be  one  of  them. 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery." 

[This  exactly  expressing  the  popular  conception  of  Robin 
Hood's  exploits.] 
The  outlaws  now  proffer  Valentine  the  kingship  over  them, 
threatening  him  with  death  if  he  refuses.    Thereupon  he  assents, 
but  on  these  terms  : 

"  I  take  your  offer  and  will  live  with  you 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women  or  poor  passengers." 

[In  other  words,  he  will  do  so  if  he  may  be  a  kind  of 
Robin  Hood  to  them,  this  again  representing  the  well- 
known  character  of  the  outlaw.] 

The  outlaws  reply,  assenting  to  these  restrictions  : 
"No,  we  detest  such  vile  practices 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasures  we  have  got  : 
Which,  with  ourselves,  will  rest  at  thy  dispose." 

In  the  passage  from  "As  you  like  it"  (Act  i.  Scene  i)  the 
question  is  asked,  Where  will  the  old  {i.e.j  the  banished)  duke 
live  ?  and  the  answer  is,  "  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  Forest 
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of  Arden  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him  ;  and  there  they  live, 
like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England;  they  say  many  young 
gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day ;  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly, 
as  they  did  in  the  golden  world." 

Subsequently  Rosalind  enters  the  forest  in  boy's  clothes, 
much  as  Maid  Marian  is  represented  in  one  of  the  later  ballads 
as  doing,  dressed  as  a  page  searching  in  the  forest  for  Robin 
Hood.  So  Shakespeare.  We  should  also  have  liked  to  say 
something  about  the  treatment  of  the  outlaw  by  our  great 
romanticist  in  "  Ivanhoe  "  ;  and  to  have  referred  to  some  of  the 
many  dramatised  and  other  versions  of  his  story,  had  time 
allowed. 

But  the  fame  of  Robin  Hood  has  been  much  greater  than 
could  be  inferred  from  literature  alone.  In  fact  the  tradition  of 
many  centuries  has  made  him  a  household  word  among  the 
unlettered  classes  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  even  in  remote 
places  in  Scotland.  This  is  attested  by  the  number  of  places 
and  other  objects  named  after  him,  just  as  there  are  many  places 
and  objects  named  after  King  Arthur,  the  popularity  of  a  hero 
or  saint  being  generally  shown  in  this  way. 

Thus  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  only  where  the 
scenes  of  Robin  Hood's  life  are  laid,  we  may  find  prominent 
natural  objects,  such  as  hills,  caves,  rocks,  stones,  chasms,  trees, 
flowers,  etc.,  thus  associated  with  him. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  Robin  Hood  names  nearer  to 
Bath  than  the  Robin  Hood  Hill,  not  far  from  Gloucester,  and 
the  Robin  Hood  Butts  on  Blackdown,  near  the  south-west 
border  of  this  county,  which  are  old  barrows.  In  other  parts 
too,  it  may  be  observed,  there  are  similar  objects  of  primitive 
religion  thus  associated  with  Robin  Hood.  In  at  least  one 
instance,  which  will  be  familiar  to  you,  the  outlaw's  name  is 
connected  with  the  sea.  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  between  Whitby 
and  Scarborough,  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  him,  when 
he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  or  when  he  wanted  to  have 
a  change  from  his  forest  life  to  that  of  a  fisherman.  There  are 
many  Robin  Hood  oaks^  and  there  is  said  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Charter,  in  which  Hod's  Oak  appears  as  a  local  name ;  this 
would  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin  of  Robin  Hood  than  has 
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been  generally  supposed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  make  a 
collection  of  Robin  Hood  place  names,  and  to  try  to  discover 
from  deeds  and  other  documents  how  far  back  these  names  can 
be  traced.  They  have,  of  course,  been  given  at  very  different 
times.  The  places  and  objects  associated  with  Robin  Hood's, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  with  Little  John's,  life  have  in  many 
places  been  regarded  with  a  superstitious  veneration,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  some  saint.  Many  instances  of  this  cult  might  be 
given  ;  thus  various  kinds  of  relics  of  him  have  been  preserved, 
bov^s  and  arrows,  and  other  things.  I  will  mention  one  such 
instance  which  has  been  recently  brought  to  my  notice.  In  the 
district  of  Kirklees,  where  Robin  Hood  is  supposed  to  be  buried, 
there  has  been  a  superstition  that  if  you  chipped  a  piece  off  his 
tomb  and  put  it  under  your  pillow  at  night,  it  would  cure  tooth- 
ache. Consequently  the  tomb  is  much  chipped  round  the  edges, 
but  since  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  it  has  been  railed  off 
with  a  high  iron  railing.  ^ 

Such  superstitions,  which  the  Reformation  successfully  at- 
tacked in  regard  to  the  worship  of  saints,  still  went  on  in 
veneration  of  legendary  heroes,  like  Robin  Hood. 

Robin  Hood  was  also  intimately  associated  with  popular 
festivities,  and  in  this  way  became  a  universal  favourite,  he  and 
his  followers  being  constantly  represented  on  the  stage  in 
almost  every  parish  on  feast  days  and  holidays.  On  such  occa- 
sions, in  the  days  of  merry  old  England,  before  puritanical 
influences  got  the  upper  hand,  the  common  folk  took  part  in  all 
kinds  of  amusements,  such  as  archery  matches,  wrestlings, 
dances,  plays,  bonfires,  and  others.  Of  these  holidays,  the  first 
of  May,  when  Spring  was  inaugurated,  was  the  chief.  This" 
celebration,  pagan  in  origin,  like  many  other  folk  customs,  was 
adopted  by  the  Church,  as  any  of  you  who  have  been  at  Oxford 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  Magdalen  Tower  on  May  morning  to 
see  the  sunrise,  may  have  been  reminded.  On  this  and  similar 
days  throughout  the  year,  Robin  Hood,  often  accompanied  by 
his  faithful  lieutenant  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid  Marian, 
played  a  prominent  part,  so  much  so  that  the  games  played  on 
this  and  similar  holidays  came  to  be  known  as  the  Robin  Hood 
games.    In  a  continuation  of  a  Scotch  medieval  writer,  Fordun, 
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written  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  we  are  told  that  "the 
foolish  multitude  was  extravagantly  fond  of  celebrating  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  that  the 
ballads  concerning  them  sung  by  jesters  and  minstrels  delight 
them  beyond  all  others." 

On  these  occasions  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions  were 
brought  on  the  stage  accompanied  by  dancers  and  singers;  they 
are  particularly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Morris  dances 
introduced  into  England  in  the  15th  century,  having  been 
Moorish  in  origin.  Attempts  have  been  made,  as  you  may 
remember,  to  revive  them  lately  in  this  and  other  parts.  The 
plots  of  these  local  Robin  Hood  plays  were  adapted  from  the 
ballads  with  such  changes  and  additions  of  a  burlesque  kind  as 
might  be  likely  to  make  them  more  suitable  to  a  vulgar  audience. 
Only  last  Saturday  week  (January  3rd,  1914),  a  good  example 
of  such  a  performance  was  described  by  an  anonymous  wri.ter  in 
The  Times.  The  play  according  to  him  is  still  acted  in  a  little 
Gloucestershire  village,  where  it  has  been  orally  handed  down 
for  centuries,  never  in  writing,  the  answers  to  all  questions 
about  it  being,  "That's  how't  be  said,"  The  plot  of  this  play 
is  taken  from  the  well-known  ballad  called  "  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Tanner,"  but  the  parts  are  a  good  deal  changed  and  ampli- 
fied. The  story  of  the  ballad  is  that  a  tanner  of  Nottingham, 
called  Arthur-a-Bland  was  in  Sherwood  Forest  with  his  pike  in 
hand,  when  he  encountered  Robin  Hood.  The  latter,  anxious 
as  usual  to  have  some  sport,  bad  the  tanner  to  stand,  saying 
that  he  "  looks  like  a  thief  come  to  steal  the  king's  deer,"  and 
pretending  that  he  himself  is  a  reeve  or  keeper  of  the  forest. 
The  tanner  refuses  to  yield  and  they  prepare  to  fight,  Robin 
Hood  saying  that  the  pikes  ought  to  be  measured  to  see  that 
they  are  equal,  "  For  Til  not  have  mine  to  be  longer  than  thine, 
for  that  will  be  counted  foul  play."  But  this  proposal  the  tanner 
refuses:  pass  not  for  length,'  bold  Arthur  replied,  'My 
stafT  is  of  oke  so  free, — eight  foot  and  a-half,  it  will  knock  down 
a  calf — and  I  hope  it  will  knock  down  thee." 

After  a  long  and  fierce  encounter,  Robin,  apparently  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  calls  truce,  on  which  they  become  sworn  friends, 
and  agree  never  to  part.     Thereupon  Little  John  enters,  and 
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hearing  of  the  tanner's  prowess,  proposes  to  have  a  bout  with 
him.  Robin,  however,  having  discovered  that  Little  John  and 
Arthur  are  near  relatives,  stops  this.  The  newly  found  cousins 
then  embrace  with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes,  and  the  three 
merry  men  dance  round  the  oak  tree. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Gloucestershire  mummy  play,  as 
described  in  The  Times,  and  notice  how  it  varies  from  the  ballad. 
In  it,  it  is  said,  the  faces  of  the  chief  actors  are  blackened  (one 
explanation  of  this  which  has  been  offered  being  that  it  is  a 
survival  of  the  time  when  each  worshipper  after  dancing  round 
the  sacrificial  fire  smeared  his  face  with  the  ashes).  The  per- 
formance then  begins  by  a  village  actor  going  round  the  kitchen, 
declaring,  with  his  long  pike  in  his  hand,  that  he  is  a  bold  tanner 
of  Nottingham,  by  name  Arthur-a-Bland,  and  that  he  can  put 
any  man  to  flight,  even  Robin  Hood  himself.  Upon  this  Robin 
Hood  appears  and  jeers  at  him,  saying  :  "  Sure  and  in  brief, 
thou  look'st  like  a  thief  come  to  steal  away  the  King's  deer," 
much  as  he  had  said  in  the  ballad. 

The  tanner  replies  that  so  far  from  being  a  thief  he  is  a  keeper 
of  the  forest  and  must  detain  him  : 

"  And  stop  thee,  bold  fellow,  I  must  " 
— much  as  in  the  ballad  Robin  had  said  to  him. 

They  are  preparing  to  fight,  but  then,  differing  from  the 
ballad  account,  Little  John  at  once  cofnes  in  and  takes  the  quarrel 
upon  himself  and,  then  again  differing  from  the  ballad,  the  tanner, 
not  Robin,  requests  that  the  pikes  be  measured  to  prevent  foul 
play.  A  symbolic  fight  between  the  two  now  takes  place,  which 
The  Times  correspondent  thus  describes  : 

"  The  two  men  crouch  opposite  to  each  other,  holding  their 
staves  in  the  centre,  and  hit  sticks  alternately,  first  one  end,  then 
the  other. 

[The  story  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  stick  tapping 
in  certain  of  the  Morris  dances.] 
"  After  this  the  tanner,  who  at  first  seemed  to  be  getting  the 
best  of  it,  suddenly  rolls  over  dead. 

Little  John  is  now  overcome  with  remorse  and  offers  ;^5,ooo 
if  a  noble  doctor  can  be  found.  An  avaricious  voice  from  the 
passage  shouts  :  *  What,  no  more  nor  that ! ' 
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"  Little  John  then  doubles  his  offer,  and  then  enters  a  dapper 
little  man  with  a  pink  face,  a  red  wig,  white  hunting  breeches, 
and  a  bowler  hat.  He  reels  off  a  great  deal  of  patter  about  his 
wonderful  cures  wrought  by  his  golden  pills,  and  after  much 
business  of  straightening  and  rubbing  the  tanner's  knee  (where 
the  fatal  wound  was  inflicted)  bids  him  rise  up  and  have  a  dance. 

Finally  after  an  interlude  the  quarrel  between  Robin  Hood 
and  the  tanner,  which  had  been  interrupted,  breaks  out  again. 
They  are  about  to  fight  when  Little  John  comes  forward  and 
joins  their  hands  (thus  inverting  the  incident  in  the  ballad). 
The  play  ends  in  a  primitive  dance  and  song." 

This  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  Robin  Hood  performance  which 
kept  up  throughout  the  country  the  interest  of  villagers  in  Robin 
Hood,  as  it  still  does  in  this  Gloucestershire  village.  We  should 
like  to  know  the  name  of  this  place  and  those  of  others  where 
similar  plays  of  Robin  Hood  continue  to  be  acted. 

A  passage  in  the  sixth  sermon  of  Bishop  Latimer  before 
Edward  VL  is  often  cited  to  show  the  interest  which  the  people 
took  in  such  plays  as  this  in  his  time  ;  it  also  indicates  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  Reformers  to  discountenance  them. 
The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

I  {i.e.  the  Bishop)  came  once  myselfe  to  a  place,  riding  on  a 
journey  homeward  from  London,  and  I  sent  round  overnight  into 
the  town  that  I  would  preach  there  in  the  morning,  because  it 
was  a  holy  day,  and  methought  it  was  a  holy  day's  work.  I 
took  my  horse  and  my  company  and  went  thither ;  I  thought  I 
should  have  found  a  great  companye  in  the  Church  ;  and  when  I 
came  there  the  Church  dore  was  fast  locked.  I  tarried  there 
half  an  hour  and  more,  and  at  last  the  key  was  found ;  and  one 
of  the  parish  comes  to  me  and  says, '  Sir,  this  is  a  busye  day  with 
us,  we  cannot  heare  you ;  it  is  Robin  Hood's  day.  The  parish 
are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robyne  Hood,  I  pray  you  let 
them  not.'  I  was  fayne  there  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood.  I 
thought  my  rochet  should  have  been  regarded,  though  I  were 
not,  but  it  would  not  serve.  I  was  fayne  to  give  place  to  Robin 
Hood.  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  my  friends,  it  is  a  wepynge 
matter,  a  heavy  matter  ;  under  pretence  for  gathering  for  Robin 
Hood,  a  traitor  and  a  thief,  to  put  out  a  preacher,  to  have  his 
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office  less  esteemed,  to  prefer  Robin  Hood  before  the  ministra- 
tion of  God's  word,  and  all  this  comes  out  of  unpreachynge 
prelates." 

In  Scotland,  as  well  as  England,  the  Robin  Hood  plays  had  a 
great  attraction  for  the  people  and  likewise  met  with  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Reformers.  Thus  in  A.D.  1577  a  petition  was 
sent  to  the  King  by  the  General  Assembly  asking  him  "  to  dis- 
charge players  of  Robin  Hood,  King  of  May,  and  sich  others  on 
the  Sabbath  day,"  and  again  in  A.D.  1578  to  "  discharge  all  kynd 
of  insolent  players,  as  King  of  May,  Robin  Hood  and  sich  others, 
in  the  Month  of  May,  played  either  be  bairnes  at  the  schools,  or 
others." 

But  who  was  this  Robin  Hood,  so  famous  in  folklore,  ballads, 
plays,  and  general  literature  ?  Is  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  or 
as  an  imaginary  person  ?  This  question,  which  has  been  often 
raised,  is  now  regarded  in  a  more  critical  spirit  than  formerly. 

There  are  two  principal  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  Robin 
Hood  was  simply  a  ballad  character  and  not  a  real  one.  The 
first  is  that  no  medieval  chronicler  gives  any  historical  account 
of  him.  When  he  is  mentioned  at  all,  it  is  only  in  connexion 
with  his  ballads.  Thus  in  the  earliest  notice  of  him  in  literature, 
which  is  in  Piers  Plowman,  written  about  1360,  the  character 
of  Sloth  is  made  to  say  : 

"I  kan  not  parfitly  my  pater-noster 

As  the  priest  it  singeth  ; 

But  I  kan  rymes  of  Robin  Hood, 

And  of  Randolf,  Earl  of  Chester." 

Nor  do  later  writers  give  any  details  about  his  life,  except  what 
the  ballads  have  told  them.  The  explanation  of  the  silence  of 
the  chroniclers  on  the  subject,  that  they  were  mostly  monks  and 
therefore  as  his  enemies  likely  to  ignore  him,  is  on  the  face  of  it 
unsatisfactory. 

The  second  ground  for  not  believing  in  his  existence  is  that 
the  ballad  account  of  him,  which  is  all  we  have,  does  not  seem 
to  point  to  a  historical  person.  In  one  ballad,  indeed,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  Locksley  town,  and  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a  forester,  but  the  place  has  not  been  clearly  identified,  and 
in  other  ballads  there  are  different  accounts  of  his  birth  and 
parentage.    Nor  do  the  ballads  agree  as  to  the  time  when  he 
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lived  ;  some  of  the  kings,  under  whom  he  is  represented  as 
having  lived,  being  far  distant  in  date  from  one  another. 

Some  modern  writers  who  think  him  to  be  historical  would 
connect  him  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  held  out  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  as  in  Ivanhoe :  others  with  the  wars  of  the 
barons  under  Henry  III. :  others  again  with  the  Lancastrian 
against  Edward  II.,  but  there  are  no  political  allusions  in  the 
ballads  themselves.  Mr.  Hunter  would  identify  him  with  a 
Robin  Hood  who  held  a  menial  office  at  Court,  when  Edward  II. 
journeyed  to  York  in  1323,  connecting  this  with  the  story  of 
Robin  Hood  having  once  for  a  time  entered  into  the  King's 
service,  but  Robin  Hood  had  become  a  common  name  by  this 
time,  and  it  seems  improbable  for  various  reasons  that  the 
Robin  Hood  cycle  of  ballads  began  so  late  as  this  would  imply. 

From  what  has  been  said  then  it  appears  that  neither  the 
chronicles  nor  the  ballads  furnish  sufficient  proof  of  an  actual 
Robin  Hood.  In  the  absence  of  this,  a  vague  and  inconsistent 
tradition  of  the  outlaw,  derived  from  ages  which  did  not  care  to 
distinguish  between  the  mythical  and  the  real,  is  not  of  any 
value ;  and  so  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  best  modern 
critics  the  view  that  he  was  an  historical  person  must  be  rejected. 
{c.f.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  Article — Robin  Hood — in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography).  The  name  Robin  Hood  itself  looks 
like  a  fanciful  one — the  outlaws  you  remember  are  represented 
as  frequently  changing  their  names.  Robin  is  a  pet  name,  the 
diminutive  of  Robert,  and  is  used  in  respect  of  elfs  and  such  like 
characters,  as  in  the  case  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 

The  word  Hood,  of  course,  may  mean  a  covering  of  the  head, 
a  hood,  and  we  know  that  as  the  outlaws  changed  their  names 
so  also  they  disguised  themselves  by  putting  on  hoods  and 
assuming  new  garbs,  but  the  mention  of  the  name  in  early 
documents  seems  to  show  that  hood  as  applied  to  Robin  Hood 
was  originally  a- wood ;  Robin-of-the- Wood  would  be  an  appro- 
priate name  for  a  mythical  forest  hero. 

The  truth  about  Robin  Hood  then  seems  to  be  that  his  ballads 
were  not  based  on  the  story  of  any  one  bandit,  but  that  they 
form  an  ideal  picture  of  robber  life  in  the  middle  ages.  This 
was  a  kind  of  life  much  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
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times.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  were  extensive  forests, 
from  many  of  which  the  yeomen  and  other  inhabitants  had  been 
ejected  by  the  Norman  Kings.  In  this  county,  e.g.,  there  were 
Selwood,  Mendip,  Neroche,  Exmoor,  where  the  wild  deer  is 
still  hunted,  and  others;  in  Wiltshire,  there  were  Marlborough 
and  Savernake  forests,  etc.  ;  in  Gloucestershire,  Kingswood 
Chase  bordering  on,  and  the  terror  of,  Bristol,  the  great  Forest 
of  Dean  and  other  similar  districts ;  and  so  again  there  was  the 
great  clearance  of  the  Conqueror  in  Hampshire,  called  the  New 
Forest. 

Robin  Hood  chiefly  frequented  the  forests  of  Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire  and  Lancashire,  and  particularly  Sherwood 
near  Nottingham,  and  Barnsdale  near  Wakefield,  but  he  might 
equally  well  have  been  placed  in  any  of  those  I  have  named. 
There  are  in  fact  hardly  any  local  details  in  the  ballads  which 
can  be  identified.  The  forests  were  the  natural  homes  oi 
outlaws — utlegati — desperate  men,  who  for  one  cause  or  another 
had  taken  to  them.  Such  men  formed  into  armed  bands  were 
the  constant  subject  of  alarm  in  their  neighbourhood. 

You  may  imagine  how  perilous  a  journey  would  have  been  on 
this  account  for  one  not  protected  by  a  strong  escort,  as  he 
travelled  say  along  Watling  Street,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  some  of  Robin  Hood's  exploits,  or  along  the  Fosse 
Way  between  Bath  and  Lincoln,  or  going  from  Bath  to  London 
through  Savernake  and  other  forests.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  there  were  no  police  or  armed  forces  in  those  days,  except 
such  as  the  sheriff  of  each  county  could  raise  for  the  occasion  as 
the  posse  comitatus.  The  statute  book,  e.g.,  the  statute  of 
Winchester  and  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  establishing  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  amply  attest  how  great  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  then  was.  It  was  a  subject  too 
on  which  the  great  expositor  of  our  Common  Law,  Lord  Coke, 
strongly  insists ;  so  you  will  see  in  his  Institutes  that  he 
denounces  Robin  Hood  as  a  thief  and  companion  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

In  such  a  state  of  insecurity  the  adventures  of  travellers  along 
the  roads  (the  most  passable  of  which  were  remains  of  Roman 
tracks),  would  be  the  talk  of  every  town  and  village.  The 
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doings  of  the  local  banditti  would  be  magnified  in  ballads  to  suit 
the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  themselves  some- 
times partly  in  sympathy  with  them. 

Of  these  forest  ballads  the  Robin  Hood  ones  were  the  favour- 
ites and  so  they  became  general. 

They  were  the  songs  of  the  yeoman  class,  as  the  Arthurian 
legends  were  the  songs  of  the  knightly  class, — classes  which  in 
the  middle  ages  were  kept  distinct  both  in  dress  and  in  other 
ways,  as  we  see  in  these  ballads.  Thus  Robin  Hood  is  repres- 
ented as  being  himselt  a  yeoman  and  being  surrounded  by  men 
of  a  similar  station.    So  the  little  geste  begins : 

**  Lythe  and  lysten  gentilmen  1 
That  be  of  frebore  blood,  '; 
I  shall  tell  you  of  a  good  yeoman, 
His  name  was  Robin  Hood." 
It  is  true  that  in  the  17th  century  Robin  Hood,  to  make  him 
more  interesting  to  some,  was  turned  into  a  nobleman  : 
**  This  Robin  so  much  talked  on, 
Was  once  a  man  of  fame, 
Intitled  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
And  Robin  was  his  name." 
One  antiquary  even  goes  so  far  as  to  frame  a  pedigree  for 
him,  which  is  as  satisfactory  as  some  of  those  of  noble  families 
which  Mr.  Horace  Round  has  lately  exposed.   (See  his  book, 
Peerage  and  Pedigree"). 

But  all  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  medieval  account  of  the 
outlaw.  Belonging  then  to  the  yeoman  class,  Robin  Hood  and 
his  men  are  naturally  represented  as  being  ideal  archers,  for  the 
bow  and  arrows  were  the  yeoman's  weapons  par  excellence,  and 
England  has  never  so  much  excelled  with  any  other.  So  they 
are  dressed  in  Lincoln  green,  the  archers'  uniform  ;  they  shoot 
fabulous  distances  of  one  and  two  miles,  as  recorded  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  by  measuring  stones  ;  they  appear  when  it 
suits  them  at  archery  meetings,  which  were  frequently  held  in 
those  times  in  every  parish,  and  they  always  carry  off  the  prizes, 
performing  feats  like  that  of  William  Tell.  But  the  pike  and 
longstaff  were  also  yeoman's  weapons.  With  these  the  fierce 
individual  duels  of  the  outlaws  are  carried  on.  Thus  the  ballads 
bring  out  the  kind  of  prowess  which  was  dear  to  the  English 
freeman,  pugnacity  and  love  of  fighting  simply  for  fighting's 
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sake,  the  knowing  how  to  take  a  beating  and  to  shake  hands 
when  it  was  all  over,  the  taste  for  a  life  of  adventure. 

So  too  the  humourous  accounts  which  they  give  of  Robin 
Hood's  adventures,  the  shifts  and  devices  he  resorts  to,  his 
courtesy  and  hospitality  to  his  victims  when  he  is  preparing  to 
empty  their  purses,  the  hoaxes  he  plays  on  them,  especially 
when  they  are  exalted  personages,— all  this  would  be  likely  to 
take  the  fancy  of  the  common  folk. 

His  treatment  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  illustrates  these  latter 
characteristics  : — The  Bishop,  Robin  tells  some  few  of  his 
followers,  is  to  dine  with  him  to-day,  upon  which  they  all  dress 
up  as  shepherds  and  put  venison  by  the  wayside.  Soon  the 
Bishop,  accompanied  by  his  guard,  comes  along  the  road,  and 
the  shepherds  approach  him.  He  asks  who  they  are,  and  says 
they  must  go  with  him  before  the  King.  Upon  this  Robin 
immediately  blows  his  bugle  and  three  score  of  his  archers  at 
once  appear.  Robin  now  informs  the  Bishop  that  he  must  come 
to  sup  with  him  in  Barnsdale  forest  and  stay  the  night  with  him. 
The  Bishop  has  perforce  to  go.  After  a  good  supper  the 
question  of  payment,  as  usual,  comes.  This  is  settled  by  Little 
John  abstracting  from  the  Bishop's  purse  300  pounds.  After 
this  his  lordship,  before  he  is  allowed  to  go,  is  made  to  dance 
with  the  merry  outlaws  round  the  tree.  On  another  occasion 
the  Bishop  does  not  get  off  so  easily,  but  is  tied  fast  to  the  tree 
and  500  pounds  are  taken  from  him.  Nor  is  this  enough  :  he  is 
not  allowed  to  proceed  before  he  has  said  a  mass  to  the  outlaw 
and  his  yeomanry  in  full  canonicals.  This  grotesque  parody  of 
religion  is,  it  may  be  noticed,  characteristic  of  vulgar  medieval 
humour.  On  another  occasion  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York, 
Robin's  pet  aversion,  having  been  similarly  caught  and  enter- 
tained, is  surprised  to  find  himself  served  at  dinner  on  the  plate 
of  his  monastery,  which  had  been  stolen  during  his  absence  from 
home.  He  is  sent  off,  after  being  divested  of  his  money,  tied  to 
his  horse,  looking  backwards. 

But  there  is  a  serious  side  to  the  ballads  as  well  as  a  humour- 
ous one.  For  they  are  ballads  of  revolt,  which  reflect  the  spirit 
of  discontent  that  existed  among  the  medieval  peasantry,  such 
as  that  which  led  to  the  uprising  under  Jack  Cade,  whose 
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daughter,  according  to  one  account,  Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have 
married.  Being  the  vindicator  and  protector  of  the  poor,  Robin 
Hood  is  depicted  as  no  ordinary  robber.  It  would  not,  indeed, 
be  surprising  to  find  his  bravery  and  magnanimity  extolled  and 
his  crimes  glossed  over,  for  in  all  such  stories  of  those  who  make 
light  with  other's  property,  this  is  done,  but  both  his  character 
and  his  life  are  represented  as  being  governed  by  religious  and 
moral  motives,  such  as  are  foreign  to  thieves.  The  outrages 
which  he  perpetrates  are  made  to  seem  as  if  they  had  a  public 
object  in  view. 

So,  while  his  hand  is  shown  to  be  heavy  on  bishops  and  monks, 
stress  is  laid  on  his  personal  devotion  to  religion.  We  are  told 
that  he  had  a  beautiful  Chapel  in  Barnsdale  forest,  and  that 
when  he  was  taking  the  sacrament  there,  he  would  admit  of  no 
interruption,  not  even  when  his  own  safety  was  in  jeopardy. 
Elsewhere  we  learn  that  it  was  his  custom  every  day  before 
dinner  to  hear  three  masses — 

**  The  one  in  the  worship'of  the  Fader, 
And  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  other  of  our  dear  Lady 
That  he  loved  alther  most," 

the  intense  love  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  always  attributed  to  him, 
here,  it  would  seem,  leading  to  the  substitution  of  her  for  the 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Robin  Hood,  in  fact,  regards  St. 
Mary  as  his  special  protectress,  very  much  as  the  great  Homeric 
heroes  looked  to  Here  and  Athene.  Hence  when  he  is  tired  of 
waiting  for  someone  to  pay  handsomely  for  his  dinner,  he  attri- 
butes his  want  of  success  to  her  displeasure — 

*•  For  I  drede  our  Lady  be  wroth  with  me, 
For  she  sent  me  not  my  pay." 

And  when  he  is  struck  down  by  his  opponent,  Guy  of  Gisburne, 
his  appeal  to  her  is  not  in  vain — 

**Ah,  dere  Lady,  saith  Robin,  tho' 

Thou  art  both  mother  and  mayde, 
I  think  it  was  never  man's  destyne 

To  die  before  his  day. 
Robin  thought  on  our  Lady  deare 

And  soon  leapt  up  again  ; 
And  straight  he  came  with  an  awkward  stroke, 

And  he  Sir  Guy  hath  slayne," 
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And  in  another  place  he  is  made  to  say  : 

"  I  make  myne  avoue  to  God, 
Our  Ladye  is  the  truest  woman 
That  ever  yet  founde  me." 

Moreover  this  singular  devotion  is  made  to  have  an  effect  on  the 

outlaw's  conduct.    It  is  the  source  of  his  remarkable  respect  for 

women. 

**  Robin  loved  our  dere  Ladye, 
For  dout  of  deadly  synne 
Wolde  he  never  do  company  harm 
That  any  woman  was  in." 

Accordingly  we  find  nothing  in  the  ballads — however  it  may 
have  been  in  later  plays  when  Maid  Marian  was  introduced — to 
shock  any  woman.  Even  their  language,  though  it  is  often  the 
rude  speech  of  the  people,  contains  little  that  is  objectionable. 

Robin's  frequent  interjections  and  appeals  to  persons  of  the 
Christian  verity,  as  in  expressions  like  these  :  "  By  Him  that 
died  on  a  tree"  ;  "  By  Him  that  me  made  and  shope  both  sun 
and  moon,"  are  not  imprecations  but  merely  emphatic  modes  of 
speech. 

In  his  moral  character  Robin  Hood  is  made  the  champion  of 
the  poor  and  distressed  to  whatever  class  they  belong,  and  ready 
to  befriend  them  out  of  the  superfluities  he  has  taken  from  the 
rich.  The  story  in  the  little  geste  of  the  poor  knight  is  a  good 
instance  of  this.  The  knight  is  held  up  by  Little  John,  as  he  is 
going  along  the  road,  and  taken  to  Robin  Hood.  Having  been 
given  an  excellent  dinner,  including  swans,  pheasants,  fowls, 
numbles  of  deer,  and  plenty  of  good  wine,  he  is  asked  for  pay- 
ment, Robin  jocularly  saying  : 

**  It  was  never  the  manner  by  dere  worthy  God 
A  yeoman  to  pay  for  a  Knight." 

But  it  is  found  that  the  knight  has  a  bare  ten  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  which  the  magnanimous  robber  of  course  refuses  to 
take.  The  old  knight  then  tells  him  a  piteous  tale.  He  has 
mortgaged  his  lands  to  the  great  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  for 
400  pounds  (in  this  way,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  wealthy  monasteries 
might  easily  get  the  estates  of  needy  country  gentlemen  into  their 
power).  Unless  he  can  repay  the  money  by  a  fixed  and  early  day, 
his  property  will  be  forfeited  to  the  Abbot,  there  being  no  equity 
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of  redemption  then.  On  hearing  this,  Robin  is  moved  with  com- 
passion. He  lends  the  knight  400  pounds,  which  he  requires 
for  paying  his  debt,  and  having  supplied  him  with  a  horse  and 
other  requirements,  sends  him  off  to  the  great  monastery  at 
York,  so  that  he  may  arrive  there  before  it  is  too  late.  Having 
reached  the  abbey  accordingly,  the  knight  presents  himself 
before  the  abbot  and  the  chief  justice,  who  is  with  him  to 
declare  the  forfeiture.  The  knight,  pretending  not  to  have  the 
money  ready,  pleads  for  more  time;  but  the  abbot  and  the 
chief  justice  turn  deaf  ears.  The  knight  then  to  their  great 
discomfiture  produces  the  money  which  Robin  had  provided. 

Subsequently  the  latter  refuses  to  accept  re-payment  of  the 
400  pounds  of  the  knight,  which  he  has  lent  on  the  guarantee  of 
St.  Mary,  his  protectress ;  and  further  he  presents  the  knight 
with  an  additional  400  pounds  which  has  been  taken  from  a 
monk  of  St.  Mary's. 

Another  instance  of  his  kindness  is  his  high-handed  act  of 
breaking  into  a  wedding  and  restoring  the  bride  to  her  true  love 
instead  of  leaving  her  to  be  married  to  an  old  knight  who  has 
been  forced  on  her  ;  and  many  other  instances  of  the  outlaw's 
habit  of  redressing  wrongs  could  be  given. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  about  Robin  Hood,  as  his  charac- 
ter is  drawn,  is  the  strong  restraint  he  puts  on  himself  and  his 
followers  to  prevent  any  unlawful  act  being  done  which  he 
regards  as  harmful  to  the  public  weal.  This  is  shown  not  only 
by  his  own  conduct,  but  also  by  the  principles  he  lays  down  for 
the  guidance  of  his  men.  These,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  make  him 
their  centre,  as  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  do  king  Arthur. 
They  have  been  chosen  by  him,  not  as  men  who  are  outcasts 
from  society,  like  the  outlaws  of  Shakespeare,  but  for  their 
prowess,  w^hich  he  has  generally  himself  proved  in  individual 
combat,  as  in  the  cases  of  Little  John,  Scathelock  or  Scarlock, 
the  Monk  and  the  Friar.  His  followers  are  never  far  away  from 
his  presence,  but  are  always  ready  to  come  to  his  aid  in  time  of 
need.  Though  there  may  be  sometimes  differences,  there  is 
between  him  and  them  that  feeling  of  loyalty  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Middle  Ages,  loyalty  not  merely  to  the  king  but  to 
the  leader  or  feudal  lord  as  such.    What  then  are  the  instructions 
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which  Robin  Hood  gives  this  devoted  band  ?    They  are  these  : 

**  But  loke  ye  do  no  housbande  harm 

That  tylleth  with  his  plough  ; 
No  more  ye  shall  no  good  yeoman 

That  walketh  by  grene  woode  shawe  ; 
Ne  no  knight  ne  no  squyer 

That  wolde  be  a  good  felowe. 
These  byshoppes,  and  thyse  archebyshoppes. 

Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde  ; 
The  hye  sheryfe  of  Notynghame 

Hym  holde  in  your  mynde." 

Of  his  special  dislike  of  monks  we  read  in  a  later  ballad  thus : 

"  No  monks  nor  fryers  he  would  let  go 
Without  paying  their  fees  : 
For  such  as  they  the  country  filled 

With  bastards  in  those  days  ; 
He  never  faild  to  make  them  yield." 

The  antipathy  which  Robin  Hood  thus  shows  to  the  sheriff, 

to  the  bishop  and  to  the  monks  or  regular  clergy,  expresses  a 

feeling  which  was  common  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the 

middle  ages.    To  the  king  himself  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  was 

personally  loyal,  as  the  insurgents  who  rose  under  Wat  Tyler 

showed  themselves  to  be  to  Richard  II.,  but  with  the  king's 

local  officers,  his  sheriff  and  his  reeves  of  the  forest,  he  is  in 

constant  strife. 

The  sheriffs,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  who  were  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  county,  were  often  petty  tyrants  and 
for  their  abuse  of  the  royal  authority  had  not  unfrequently  to  be 
removed  from  office  by  the  king.  The  bishops,  who  were 
objects  of  Robin  Hood's  dislike,  were  not,  of  course,  saints  like 
Archbishop  Anselm,  or  like  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  but  men 
who  led  the  lives  of  feudal  barons,  and  oppressed  the  weak. 

The  mitred  abbots  of  such  monasteries  as  St.  Mary's,  York, 
and  Fountains,  who  are  often  mentioned  in  the  ballads,  were 
equal  to  bishops  in  pomp,  and  were  petty  despots  in  their  wide 
domains.  The  extent  of  the  monastic  lands  and  the  number  of 
monks  and  nuns  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  excessive, 
much  as  they  were  lately  in  Italy  and  as  they  still  are  in  Spain. 
You  may  realise  this  by  trying  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
monastic  land  in  this  and  adjoining  counties.  Bath  itself  was 
very  much  under  the  control  of  its  great  Abbey  or  Priory  which 
owned  much  of  the  land  surrounding  it.    Within  a  few  miles  of 
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Bath  we  know  what  a  number  of  monastic  houses  endowed  with 
land  there  were,  Keynsham,  Hinton  Charterhouse,  Monkton 
Farleigh,  Lacock  and  many  other  small  foundations,  with  the 
magnificent  Abbeys  of  Malmesbury  and  Glastonbury  not  far  off. 
Such  wealth  and  power  naturally  led  to  great  abuses,  against 
which  Robin  Hood's  life  is  supposed  to  be  a  protest.  In  his 
raids  on  bishops  and  abbots  he  always  comes  off  victorious 
but  in  the  end  the  Church  takes  vengeance  on  him. 

There  is  no  more  pathetic  ballad  than  the  one  which  gives  an 
account  of  his  death  at  Kirklees,  a  Cistercian  Priory  of  Nuns, 
situated  near  Wakefield  and  Dewsbury. 

Having  fallen  sick  he  makes  his  way  to  the  gate  of  the  Priory, 
his  lieutenant  Little  John  accompanying  him  to  the  last.  Beg- 
ging admittance,  he  is  received  by  a  nun,  who  takes  him  to  a 
room  on  the  pretext  that  he  must  be  bled. 

**  She  took  him  by  the  lily  whit  e  hand 
And  led  him  to  a  private  room  ; 
And  there  she  blooded  bold  Robin  Hood 
Whilst  one  drop  of  blood  v/ould  run." 

Feeling  life  ebbing  out  of  him  by  reason  of  this  treachery  at 

the  hand  of  a  woman,  he  for  the  last  time  blows  his  bugle ;  upon 

which  the  ever  faithful  Little  John,  breaking  the  locks  oi  the 

doors  for  the  purpose,  appears  and  asks  his  dying  chief  to  be 

allowed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  nuns.     But  Robin  replies  to 

him  : 

**  'What  is  that  boon,'  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
'  Little  John,  thou  begs  of  me  ?  ' 

*  It  is  to  burn  fair  Kirkley  Hall, 

And  all  their  nunnery.' 

*  Now  nay,  now  nay, 

That  boon  I'll  not  grant  thee  ; 
I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life, 

Nor  man  in  woman's  company. 
I  never  hurt  fair  maid  in  all  my  time, 

Nor  at  my  end  shall  it  be  ; 
But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

And  a  broad  arrow  I'll  let  flee  ; 
And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up, 

There  shall  my  grave  digg'd  be. 
Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head 

And  another  at  my  feet ; 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side, 

Which  was  my  music  sweet. 
Let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough, 
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With  a  green  sod  under  my  head, 
That  they  may  say,  when  I  am  dead — 
Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood.' 

These  words  they  readily  promised  him 

Which  did  bold  Robin  please  ; 
And  there  they  buried  bold  Robin  Hood 

Near  to  the  fair  Kirklees. " 

On  a  visit  to  Kirklees,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  this  paper, 
I  was  shown  by  Sir  George  Armytage,  the  owner  of  the  place, 
the  room  in  the  old  gatehouse  where  Robin  Hood  is  said  to 
have  died.  I  was  also  shown  the  tomb  in  which  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  buried,  situated  in  a  beautiful  position  on  rising 
ground  in  the  park.  It  has  on  it  the  following  inscription, 
which  shows  by  its  reference  to  Robin's  supposed  title  that  it 
cannot  be  medieval — 

"  Here  underneath  this  last  stean 

Las  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ; 

Not  arcer  yer  'as  hie  sae  geud, 

And  pipil  kauld  him  Robin  Heud  ; 

Sich  outlaws  as  he  an  is  men 

Vil  England  nive  si  agen." 

In  this  spot  we  may  please  to  imagine  that  the  great  outlaw 
found  his  rest.  But  let  no  Antiquarian  Society  risk  its  reputa- 
tion by  disturbing  the  tomb  ;  for  if  they  did  so  they  must  find 
an  empty  grave,  or  the  bones  of  someone  who  was  not  Robin 
Hood.  His  real  existence  is  to  be  sought,  as  it  has  for  ages 
been  found,  in  the  impression  which  his  story  has  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  English  people. 

The  ballads  recounting  it  are  national  folk  songs,  of  which 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  ;  for  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  manly 
and  independent  race  which  conquered  France  in  the  middle 
ages  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  freer  and  greater  England  of 
later  times. 
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